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i444 Kelley, J. A. Kasson, Evarts, Stoughton, and others, were invited 





he President to go down to New Orlears on the R publiean side, 

see fair play at the counting of the votes by the Returning 
them went, 

i4th inst., by a let 

Democrats who had gone down on the 


assumed that the persons to whom it wa 


Board. Some of and were met on their arrival, on the 
ter from a number of more or less prominent 
same errand. The letter 
s addressed had come down, 
at the request of President Grant, to “see a fa he votes 
actually cast”; that they and “all 1 citizens considered an 


fOOU 
honest count and true return of the votes actually cast ¢ 


ir count of t 


is of greater 
; that they 
looked on the making of such a return in Louisiana as “a matter of 
national importance, on which at this crisis the very existence of 
constitutional government might depend.” They (the Democrats), 

importance and of the controversies which 

he action of the Returning Board in that 
State, on an occasion when its action could not change the result 


moment than the suceess of any candidate for office” 


therefore, in view of its 


had before arisen on 


of a Presidential election, and in view of the desire of all good men 
for fair play, invited the Republicans to a conference, “in order 
that such influence as they possessed might be exerted in behalf of 
such a canvass of the votes as by its fairness and impartiality 
should command the respect and acquiescence of the American 


people.” 


irface a reasonable and att 


tion, but the Republicans were too wary and too 


This seemed on its st ractive proposi- 
good lawyers to be 
caught in this way, so they replied that they too desired ‘an honest 
and just declaration of the results of the recent election by the law- 
fully constituted authorities,” but added “that they knew of no rea- 
son to doubt that such declaration would made ”—not having 
heard, apparently, of the frauds of 1874 by those same “ constituted 


be 


authorities”; but they declined the proposed conference on the 
ground that they had no duty in the premises; that at best the 
could only be witnesses “without power or legal influence,” 


y 
and 
had no right ‘‘ to control or influence any of the State officers as to 
the manner in which they should perform ministerial or judicial 
duties,” and declared, with apparent solemnity, that if they, “stran- 
gers and without official functions,” were to attempt such a thing 
they would be condemned by the people “ for an improper iuterfer- 
ence with local administration.” They then made a long citation 
rom the State laws, showing the ignorant Democrats that the Board 
had complete judiciai as well as ministerial authority, and had, 
therefore, a right to pass on all charges of fraud or intimidation : 
made a cutting reference to what the Democrats would have said if 
similar interference had been attempted by the citizens of ether 
States with the Canvassing Board in New York after the 


rm 
bal 


The Nation. 
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uds of | 


1868, but made no mention of what any one would have said if the | 


New York Legislature had been twice organized in that year bv 
a United States military foree, once under an order issued at mid- 
night by Judge Barnard, and once under a simple request addressed 
by Governor William M. Tweed to the commanding officer. They 
closed with a protest against the assumed design of the Democrats 
to confound “ votes actually cast” with votes legally east, and alto- 
gether comported themselves as a band of very smart, shrewd attor- 
neys arrangin 


ga 


compromise in a criminal court in a whiskey ease. 


The Democrats, on the 17th, returned to the charge. and. in 
opening, expressed some natural curiosity as to what brought the 
Republicans there, so far from home and from their lawful affairs. 

















to bee me s } ‘ ran I l l 
and wi l citv, and 
in their invitation | ( 
th yple-mi l i 
Vole H ( li \ 
ig W i \ , l I 

y disclaimed, for t own 

ceelared that by v a ( 
cast acknowledged the cort ot Ih 
lezal powers of the Board (this t 
trouble), but assumed that though t 
strangers could not properly exert on the B ) 
fluence they might exert; that by tl 
support such fundamental rules as t] N l ‘ 
in his own ease: both sides ought to b 
law ought to ve decided on established prin tions of f 
by the ordinary rules of evidence; the trial of « l 
should be public; the impartiality of t ouly 
exist, but be manifest. They then called 
widespread distrust of the Returning b 
brought to the Knowledge of their eo 
that the reason of this distrast was that t } 

a Board in Guatemala or Costa Ti s ( ] 

may have supposed the one ft i 

cressional committee in the ve S75. ‘I ly ] 
that, conference or no conference, the Bo i 
subscribing Democrats are, long others e | 
Trumbull, Morrison, Randall, Curtin, Big ( ( 
dorfer. The corresponde leaves a ve 

as to the spirit which the Republi ’ ( 
versy, Which is sirongly Bu In ! 

such as one might have expected Bui »« 

The Inn t Strange equently wrote another letter to t] 
Democrats, expressing tl cation at learning that a request 
to confer, ‘‘in order that luenk thi essed might be 
exerted in behalf of suel of the votes actually cast as by 
its fairness and impartiality should command t respect and ae- 
quiescence of the American people,” did not 1‘ a purpose to 
interfere with the legally constituted authorities of the State in the 
discharge of their dati They (the Strangers) were, they said, 
requested by the ent ‘“‘to attend there to \ ss, not to 
influence, such canvass ” (perish the thought), i knew that 
such request was not intended by him to limit them to witness the 
count of votes actually cast, but the entire proceedings of the Board 
in reaching a result as to the votes legally east to be counted.’ 
But why did the President request the Strangers to do anything 
of the kind? Did they not s! in t { pretty 
letter that they had absolutely no authority whatever in the 
matter; tbat it would be a gross” iImpertinenct for them 
to exercise er seek to ex reise any influence on the Board nd, 
lastly, that there was no reason for suspecting the Board of a de 


sire to do wrong? We must, therefore, conclude that in asking 
them to leave their homes and make a long journey to witness the 
vote, the President wantonly disturbed the repose of a simple- 
minded, shy body of men who have never heard of an election fraud. 


a 
last letter ; from the Re- 


deputation of five 


vefore sending this 


Just | 


turving Board asking each committee to send a 


to witness the count, which was accepted, and the Board is now 
counting in the presence of these ten delegat But no one must 
imagine that the Republican Strangers are there to influence the 
Board in any way. They are there simply to keep the Board com- 


know, as an act of courtesy, that they 


pany and let the President 
have seen it exercising judicial functions in the presence of certain 
Democrat We hope he will see them safely to their homes, and 
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j ( taken in | a 
1 ssing I do ( 
ato tie ly j 
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«3 = , for which are to be counted by the Legislature. 
! ever, to shi Hoves had secured the elec- 
of 1} it nd | pron been elected Governor, by 
MI of the « ( ( my th Republican state 
ole excent ¢ I eu Iso 6to have | n elected, 
} { ] ‘ to i} oe! On } lit ballot, f a 
101 . The Demoerats, however protested against the 
certificate of the count made by the State Board, on the grocnd 
that iterial errors and omissions exist in the county returns, 
Which can only be eorreeted by a comparison of them with the ori- 
i 1} rl f the * managers ” at the election precinets. Such a 


Tilden had 


eompal e, would, they say, show that 
carried the State ud make other important changes. The Court 
has, however, issued a peremptory mandamus, directing the State 
Board to issue certificates to the Senators and Representatives ap- 
pearing to be el d. The election of Hampton, even if Hayes got 
the electoral vote, would, of course, be the last of the Republican 
régime in the State, and South Carolina would have to be added to | 
the long list of States in which the reconstruction process has ended 
by turning the government over to the whites; and on this account 
the party in power will make a desperate struggle for existence. 
But if Hampton gets his certificate of election, nothing can prevent 
his being inaugurated except troops, and we doubt whether Kel 
Louisiana coup @etat can be done over again in auother State. 
fn | da, the Democrats want to have the State Board of Can- 
ers canvass the returns as they come in, while the Republicans 
y they need not do this, taking the legal ground that they | 
have the whole of the five weeks allowed by the lveal law to begin 
operation The Beard has only one Democrat on it—the Attor- 


ney-General in haste to begin work. Gover- 


nor Sterns also declares that there is a grave legal question about 


and is certainly not 


the canvassing still undecided, and that is whether the Canvassing 
Board has any jurisdiction as to returns for Presidential electors. 
The latest‘law on the subject directs the Board to canvass the re- 
turns for “State whether this term covers electors, 
or whether another older law is in force, are questions still in gre- 


officers,” bu 


, 91 
io, al 
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safer place. The Democrats have published very full returns, show- 
ing that the State has gone Democratic, but the Republicans say 
that they dare not publish the figures on their side, as, if they did, 
the Democrats would at once proceed to alter the returns from the 
tant counties not yet heard from officially, and so deprive them 
of their lawful majority. Weregret very much to repeat it, but they 
say this has been done before in similar eases. The last move in the 
came in Florida is the service of an injunction on the Governor, at 


dd 


he instance of the Democrats, t 


st 

Th | to be no doubt that troops are being con- 
centrated at Washington, and that General Grant has begun the 
preparation of his annual message. There is no connection between 
these two facts, but they have caused a good deal of consternation, 
nnaturally. There is no constitutional provision against 
it has been one of the most generaliy admitted virtues of 


re appears 


mre 


and not u 


either, but 


id, in the present condition of parties, they could not be ina 


» prevent bis canvassing the votes. | 


General Grant’s somewhat unpopular administration that while he 


has never hesitated to perform what he believed to be his duties 
under the Constitution, be has never tried, as in this case, to do 
them all at once, and what the consequences may be no man can 


tell. Fortunately, however, the forces now concentrating at the 
Capital are few in numbers, and constitute what the World would 


' dullest weeks of the year. 
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at cement that the person fixed upon as the suecessor 
of Mr. Green in the Comptrollership is Mr. John Kelly, our late 


nus to have a curious effeet on our 
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Reform econtempora- 
“ae a 
atiive 


"het , ‘ —_— <4 + } s f 
bhey have, as we know, hitherto taken a dark view of 


Kelly. According to their accounts his record was as fellows: As 
S » committed extensive frauds, and thus laid the foundation 
of un ill-gotten fortune ; determined te corrupt the virtue and thus 


undermine the liberties of his fellow-citizens, he has since been u 
his money and the low influence that money brings to surround him- 
self with a band of desperate and determined men, who have made 
him Boss As Boss he has engaged in a eareer of tyranny 
and erime; he has * fixed” primaries; he has interfered with th 

course of justice by helping his friends in diffeulties through the 
courts ; has, instead of “letting the people rule,” ruled the 
people by having printed large numbers of tickets containing the 
names of candidates for office, and, by representing them to be, 
and persuading the public to believe that they were, the “ regular” 
or “ straight ” tickets (or, in other words, tickets of a kind for whieh 
much public affection is always manifested), has induced tke public to 
vote them in such great quantities as to elect to office all the eandi- 
dates whose pames were printed upon them, thus (as the Evening Post 
would say) hiding a Catilinian ambition under a decorous pretence cf 
respect for the formsoflaw. Being familiar with this damning history, 
and having been ealled upon at least once a year for some years to 
“rise” against Mr. Kelly as a public enemy and “trample out 
the one-man power,” we cannot ecnceal our astonishment at the 
mild way the story of his intended appointment as Comptroller has 
been received by the Reform press. They either say nothing about 
it at all, or else they refer to Mr. Kelly as a well-known New 
Yorker who has many qualifications for the post, among which ster- 
ling integrity is the most prominent. We confess that this strikes 
us the most alarming instance of the apathy preduced by 
tyranny, when endured too long, even in a free community, that we 
have ever noticed. But we do not propose to sit quiet under this 
last outrage. Will no one help us to expose it? We call upon the 
Evening Mail to explain its position on this question. 
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‘he Franklin, it seems, was driven out to sea by the recent 
storm, and, as we go to press, has not yet come in. Tweeil, 
however, bas been heard from through a 7ribune corresp: ndent, 
who sends from St. Thomas a report of his life and conversation on 
shipboard. According to his own account, he has been deceived 
and abused ever since he left home. His ‘‘ most trusted adviser ” 
had told him to go to Spain, because there was no extradition 
treaty, and he learned that, besides this negative advantage, there 
was ‘* good old sherry,” ‘‘ very cheap,” in abundance. He had got no 
farther than Havana, however, when Jovellar got wind of his arrival, 
and intimated to the Boss that it was customary in Cuba, as in New 
York, for persons of wealib to “see” somebody. This the “Old 
Man” did not mind much. He says that he did not begrudge the 
money to Jovellar, whom he affectionately calls “ Old Jovellar” ; 
but what he does think is an outrage is being made a prisoner by 
Mr. Fish and the King of Spain, and placed in confinement on board 
an American man-of-war. This, he says, is a “ violation of every 
principle of international law.” He threatens astounding revela- 
tions about Tilden, and says he wonders whether the wretch re- 
members “the proposition he made to me to bring testimony to 
support and establish any statements I might choose to make if I 
would only ‘ peach’ on Sweeny and Hall.” This adds subornation 
of perjury to the long list of 'Tilden’s crimes. By the way, asa 
whole, is it not black enough already to justify his being ‘ counted 
out,” without regard to the returns? Can aman as bad as Tilden 
be considered eligible to the Presidency under any curstitution ? 
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The unsettled condition of politieal affairs continues to have an 
injurious effect on domestic trade, and the last has been one of the 
In the foreign trade the exports have 

















ag Lin Lye en stil nul; ited by 
during Oetober, 


European complications, The imports | 
according to the official figures, show a decided in- 
crease over the corresponding month last year, and reflect the 
fident feeling as to the future which prevailed among mer- 
chants before the Presidential election. At the Stock Exchange 
there has } 


more eon 


‘een an advance in the prices of the speculative stocks of 
ids, as — itions for 


The shares o 


the trunk-line railroa an advance in rates 


have been reepened. ’ the coal companies have been 
fallen so as 
e possibility of dividends out of earnings by even the best 
of the ye companies. The gold market was steady through the 
week; commercial considerations favored a decline in the pre- 
mium, but they were neutralized, chiefly by the uneasiness re- 
specting home political affairs. With no political trouble here 


pressed for sale, the price of coal having again to pre- 


elude t 


The N 


the gold premium might at first advance on the outbreak of war in | 


bat the ultimate effect would be to reduce it. 
value of the legal-tender note of the United States has ranged dur- 
ing the week between $0.9132 and 80.9101. 


Europe, 


The news from the East since the armistice has not varied very 
much in character. The 
tinues, but it is not believed 
250,000 men. 
stores and organization of transportation. 
character. Nevertheless, preparations for the meeting of the Con- 
ference at Constantinople at the end of this month apparently still 
continue. There is little light as yet as to the nature of the de- 
mands which Russia is going to make, but report from St. Peters- 
barg speaks of the disarmament of the population 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, the disuse of irregular troops, 
and the transfer of the Circassian colonists to Asia; the use of the 
Jocal language in the courts and public offices, and the appointment 
of a native Christian as governor in each province, aided by a Sa- 
pervisory Council composed of the foreign consuls. It cannot be 
said that there is anything unreasonable in ali this. 
is going to do it is difficult to make out, as the public and press 
are divided upon the policy to be pursued. The drift, as well as 
we can make out, is towards co-operation with Russia and aequies- 
cence in her plans, as long as they do not involve tLe acquisition of 
Constantinople, and towards forcible resistance to this or anything 
like it. The Times cites the French occupation of Syria, in 1860, 


The gold | 


tussian mobilization of the army con- | 
that the foree mobilized will exceed | 
The other preparations, such as the accumulation of | 
are of the most extensive | 


of all creeds in } 


What England | 


with the consent of the other Powers, as an example of armed inter- | 


vention on behalf of the Turkish Christians by one European Gov- 
ernment, which it may be wise now to allow Russia to follow, under 
proper guarantees that she will withdraw when the end is accom- 
plished. The probabilities seem to point to an oceupation of Bu’ 

varia until the desired changes in the internal economy of the Turk- 
ish Empire have been effected; and the Czar is sufficiently anxious for 
peace to try to make the step palatable to the other European Powers. 
Whether anything can make it palatable to Turkey remains to be 
seen. 
Rumania, which has had some fears of being used as a battle-field, 
still calls lustily for neutrality. There are rumors of another rising 
in Poland, and the conscription is being enforced there mercilessly. 


The Servians have been completely beaten. The storming of the 
heig ts of Djunis seems to have made an end of their army, which now 
no longer exists. It completely dissolved in the retreat, and the inflow 
of Russian volunteers has ceased, and those who have participated in 
the late conflicts are either going home or have gone home, in dis- 
gust. The Russian battalions, indeed, seem to have borne the brunt 
of the recent encounters, and to have shown the stubbornness and 
tenacity in defence for which they have always been distinguished. 
The Turks find, therefore, the more complete their 
been the worse they are off, and are now, when they have completely 


sueeess has 


| 


Austria will probably prepare a corps of observation, and | 


ation. 


destroved their enemy, waiting to have terms imposed on them as 
if they selves the vanquished. 
seems a hard one, but in reality Russia is acting as their best friend 
in bringing home to them, in this direct and paly sable way, that no 


were then The case on the surface 


| thre Vcan ever d splay ean ¢ abl eh 


llanee in fiohtins wl 
exeenience 10 U2aUNs W 


. wict an) moanatnaat nv lan H wth et 
a power to exist and be independent any longer in Eur 


One of the collateral results of the excitement in England over 


the Bulgarian “ atrocities ” has been a controversy of exivaordinary 


acrimony over the comparative barbarity, as conquerors, ef the 
Turks and Russians. The Pal! Mall Gazette, which represents the 
nservative, if not pro-Turkish, view of the relations of Englat di to 


the Turkish Empire, and has done its best to belittle the atrocities, 
has fished out from Mr. Schuyler’s book on Turkistan a story of the 
Russians having imposed on a Turkoman tribe a fine of such enor- 
mous amount that they could not pay it, and then massacred them 
wholesale, by formal and deliberate order, as a penalty, showlog 
that the rulers whom the Sentimentalists were willing to substitute 
for the Turks in European 
mane. To this Mr. Gladstone replied, with great severity, in the 
Contemporary Review, accusing the Pall Mall of warbling the au- 
thority. The Pall Mall rejoins, in an article whieh reealls some of 
the famous fights of our contemporaries in this city, and really 
get the better of the ex-Premier, who, if 
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tinue the conflict with effect, must transfer his th 


Turkey were not a whit more hu- 


he means to con- 


seems to 
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1 
daily papers. But it must be confessed that Mr. Gladstone is 


) 
conmuiets. 


losing prestige and dignity in these 


Perhaps the singular thing in this crisis is the complete absence 
of France from any share in it, but that she is 
formally announced by the Due Deeazes in his recent statement to 
the Assembly. No suc 


to stand apart was 


h phenomenon has been witnessed since the 


‘Eastern Question” became one of the problems of European poli- 


tics. When England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia signed the eon- 
vention in July, 1840, leaving France ‘out in the cold,” and eom- 
- eee Mehemet Ali Pasha te surrender Syria and the Turkish 
f to the Porte, the rage of the French public was so great that 
~ uis Philippe only avoided war at the cost of a serious weakening 
f his dynasty. Now there is universal acquiescence in the policy 
of peace and abstention. The Powers may settle the question as 
they please; France has other fish to frv. Almost as remarkable and 
signilicant as showing the change which has come over Fren¢ 

is the speech made by M. Gambetta to his constituents, the voters 
of the Belleville district of Paris, which has come out by the last 
mail. He told them that they had had enough of violent language 
leading to violent deeds; 


‘h polities 


that what he desired was to ‘‘ separate 
sentiment, tumult in the streets, declamation, and Cisorder from 
politics.” He then gloritied compromise and the spirit of « 
mise; pointed out what the Republican cause had ¢ 
Ie71 by peaceful agitation; and finally gave them the following pro- 


ompro- 


ained even since 


| gramme, which may fairly be called wonderful, coming from the 


| country ; 


| cious clericalism 
and regulate 


leader of the French Radical Democracy : 


‘Direct attention to solid and fundamental matters; lay the 
foundation of a democracy truly mistress of itself; put your hands 
to business; do not for one moment lose sight of the national edu- 
cation ; take heed to the reconstitution of the military power of the 
sweep away the fetters which still weigh heavy on the 
liberty of thought and writing; struggle against the return of auda- 
spare ne ither care, time, nor trouble to develop 
the rights of meeting and association, the most indis- 
pensable of a'l in a democracy, for those who labor ought them- 
selves to elaborate and carry out the solution of economical and 
social questions one by one, with wisdom and fulness; while taking 
into account all the difficulties and the interests of all, make haste, 
abore all, to bring about certain reforms. Mareh straight to the 


eremy, and do not take the shadow fer the substance 
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es a part of the story which our pen almost refuses to 
s was the last we saw of Mr. Uayes, or the last we heard of | 
and the letter, from any authoritative sources, until a 
re the election. The proceedings which took place ia 
filled us with amazement. Little was said 
body, and tbe suspicious-looking deacons 
pa tead of withdrawing, got out packs of 
| began playing “ seven-up,” and swearing lustily 
el Loffering to thrash anybody who interfered © 
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Ourreaders are by this time sufficiently familiar with 
ds of the fatal disease were sown when * Tom” Murphy 
of the New York custom-l The attempts 
( Ave } like the runnings from clime to 
im an adi d stage of consumption. There 
when things looked ter, and weeks when they 
t the progre from month to month has been 
. W not now, however, about to write an 
in any pros of analysis or interpretation. We 
iblic mind is wholly turned toward the future, to 
ference to our own connection with the melan- 

I four month 
the Nation is, though only in its twelfth vear, in 
Repu : pauper in the United States—that 
ed | r than any other the principles on 
ood at the nomination of Mr. Haves, as expressed 
Cin¢ iand in his letter. It advoeated civil- 
other paper ia the country ever men- 
otherwise than jestingly as a Prussian 
dvoeat pt and steady return to specie pay- 
of the party leaders were fully satisfied that it 
ence Whatever when we returned to specie payments ; 
ene of the first to call attention to the ruin 
ia branch of the Republican party 
by the of carpet-lbaggers was bringing on that 
1, ancl « of the most earine in ealling for a con- 
partial policy towards it on the part of the Fede- 
In fact, when we read Mr. Havyes’s letter 
nnati platform, and reeognized our old and well- 
in t nev af p Engl h, we experienced 
Line on the main q 1” running through 
me to which we had been long a stranger. We 
( rou (regular standing in the church. 
( Il around With 2 grave and reverent air, and 
ived several suspicious characters among the as- 
1l deacons, we thought we could weil afford to 
ut them, as they would be sure to withdraw when 
reform within the party” had actually began. Mr. 
by no means our favorite candidate, we accepted 
opefully, and spoke of him in as strong terms of 
ymewhat limited knowledge of him would permit. 
x1 humor, we began to feel a little sorry for “ the 
n ifter so many vears of office and management 
pack up their tools and clothing and retire from 


Nation. 


| Number 5:5 


with them. Perceiving Mr. “ Zach ” Chandler in the pulpit, ‘ tell 


ing stories ” and chewing tobacco, and exercising the functions of a 


chairman, we asked the bystanders whether they reaily meant to 
say that “Zach” was a reformer, and learned that he wasn’t 


much of a reformer, but was a good P money, 
and knew how to “run the 


punched us in the ribs, as if we too must enjoy the joke. 


machine”; and then they laughed, and 
Turning 
asked him 


to Mr. Wheeler, the 
when the exposition of Republican doctrine was to begin, and he 


nominee for the Vice-Presidency, we 
said he would begin it now himself, and “ Zach” thereupon rapped 
for silence; and we heard, to our amazement, that 
was not about civil-serviece reform, or 


the campaign 


currency, or pacification at 


all—that it was a continuation of the civil war, and that we had alf 
to vote as if we were actually on the battle-field. Seeing Mr. 
Bkaine, who appeared looking vigorous and active, we asked 
him what the campaign was about, and he said entirels 


about “ outrages” on negroes, en which subject he had reams of 
evidence. Enquiring of Mr. Goutwell if this was true, he said very 
gloomily that it was not half true enough. Here the editor of the 
New York Times came up, and declared that the whole thing really 
turned on Tilden’s income and the condition. of the once smiiing 
village of Brady’s Bend, and bezame very violent and abusive. 
Mr. Blaine then added that, now that he thought of it, he must say 
the campaign was really about Southern claims for damages during 
the war, which he put down at $2,090,000,600, and which we should 
have te pay at onee if Tilden was elected. This delighted the whole 
company greatly, and they all shouted “Claims, claims !” at the top 
of their voices. 

When silence restored, Mr. Murat Halstead, whom 
last saw at the Greeley Convention at Cincinnati trying to pacify 
the South, drew a large manuscript from his pocket, 
and said he should be happy to read an essay on claiins, showing 
that they were almost immeasurable in amount, and that no earthly 
power could prevent their being paid if Tilden was made President. 
During the reading, however, we were sorry to perceive much wink- 
ing between Chandler and Blaine. At this point the editor of the 
Evening Post arose, and declared that the rea! reason for electing 
Ilayes, after all, was that if we did not, the conversion of tie 
per cent. bonds in London would stop. This he knew 
cause somebody in Washington had read it in a Tetter fr 
in London, and that he would advise an “uprising” of bankers and 
merchants. Mr. Chandler thereupon called upon the bankers and 
merchants to uprise about the pubiie credit, and ask Mr. Evaris for 
a speech on it. This gentleman delivered a speech accordingly, but 
said nothing in it about the public credit, which made the company 
again laugh, and they said they supposed it was just as well, and 
that they would get the Secretary of the Treasury to say when and 
how the Republican party would resume specie payments. The 
Secretary appeared accordingly, and said that he could not say ex- 
actly when it would resume, but that it would probably be in the 
night ; that they would wake up and find resumption going on; 
if taey did not, they might rely on it they would never see him 
again. This caused great merriment, and it was generally agreed 
that nocturnal resumption was a capital idea and that Mr. Morrill 
was a great financier. Here Mr. Chandler and Mr. Jay Gould— 
whom we had observed sitting with him in the pulpit all along—both 
began to look pale and uncomfortable, and Mr. Chandler, in answer 
to enquiries as to what ailed him, said “ good news was coming ia 
from every quarter,” that ‘the skies were brightening all around,” 
and that he felt that some prompt measures must be taken to save 
the party. On the suggestion of the Evening Post and Tribitne, it 
was resolved, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, to pub- 
lish Hayes’s letter once more, and advocate his election on ‘vat, 
and this was done for about a week before the election. 

As we came away sorrowful, we asked ourselves whether if in 
July last we had been invited to support Hayes on a platform com- 
posed exclusively of outrages, claims, Tilden’s income-tax, Terre 
Haute and Brady’s Bend frauds, danger to the public credit, and noc- 
turnal resumption, with Chandler, Blaine, Morton, and “ Bob” Inger- 
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not tax too sever nd patience ef that realh mau body It out oF ¢ ( ) ‘ 
of independent im, if elected, he would owe his elee- | must} pret this 
tion. Dienity is a very desirable thing in a eandidate, and etiquette | the moral view—the ot: View at 1 can tal i 
has its uses, but there are occasions when dignity and etiquette civilized society must rest on Justice and gooil It th 
have to be sacrificed for more important things, and it isin knowing | on which contracts are made, causes tried, character | 
when to sacrifice them that judgment is s} To the question on which mutual confidence repo ‘ 
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The only upright course ssemed to us to be to continue, in season We think people here at the North v l 
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Wheeler (the Republican candidate for the Viee-Pri r | they ved a rep! } ‘ 
(G. F.), and Frve, went down and eaguired iato the r in! evasive. What « epi ; ( t 
which this Board had performed its duties ix coantieg the vote of statement that they “knew of no nn the resal 
the election of 1874, and unit ban emp conudemmation — ¢ 1¢ cleetion would ( HIStad 
of its proceedings (2) t the composition ef the Board > and campo yi a bes tint est To 
remains now the same as it was then—that is, the men who com- what ean we compare sacl talk excent Jud Baraard’s telling the 
pose it are a portion of the men who composed it in 1874, and now  jJawvers in : rtition suit, n he made T Lreeciver, that he 
constitute the entire Board; (3) that all its members to-day belons § @ | mot know what tl had ag t him? And what are we to 
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ee ' d then indulve he following 

I our judgment, vital to the preservation of constitu- 

t iit the habit of obedience to the forms of law should 

tu ( ited and cultivated, and that the resort to 

f des of redress for even actual grievances 

5} 7 oided d condemned as revolutionary, di: organizing, 

mad tending to adi der and anarchy 

bi i ( to the Den ‘ } tion to a eonrerences 

mn ader that ch intiuenc We | ss Inmav be exerted in be- 
] i eh Canny of th Vote ct liv « as by it I 

inal aia hall command the respect d aequics cence of the 

American people of all parties,” and it came from men who have 

new on unds of necessity, supperted the Administration in 

it ar interference at the South. They sought to fortify it 


afterwards, Blaine fashion, by pretending to think that by “ votes 
aetually east” the Democrats meant whether legally cast or not, but 
this construction the latter promptly disavowed. 

this quibbline, evasive, and creoked tendency of Republican 
port , Which led to the piecemeal concoction of a fresh platform 
by the stump-speakers during the canvass, is the natural and almost 
inevitable result of the inability of the leaders to face the publie on 
the new declaration of principles into which the party has recently 
heen forced, and the insuflicicney of mere dread cf the Democrats 
io take the place of positive beliefs and promises. It furnishes, too, 
so striking an illustration of the obstacles to self-reform by a politi- 
eal party that we shall reserve it for future diseussion, adding once 
mo i warning which has in one shape or another been so often 
found in these columns during the last four or five years, viz. : that 
the stock phra of the Republican erate the abuse of the 
Democrats, and the prophecies as to what they will do, and the 
manufacture of fresh charges against them—are doubtless all that is 
necessary to hold the budk of the Republican party. But the bulk 
of the Republican party cannot either keep or putitin power. Elee- 
tio re decided by a few thousand seeptieal and exacting per- 
sO who cannot be beguiled by stump-speeches, wko will not take 
a sentimental view ef the party, any more than of a locomotive or 
stage-coach, and whi traight threugh all the rhetoric and 
sop) v and apology with which of late years it has been neces- 
ry to cover its Weak points. These must be considered. 


rik AWARDS AT THis CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


: igo nenagers of our Exhibition discarded the system of awards hith- 

erto prevailing, and substituted for the classified medals and prizes of 
their predecessors a method by which all meritorious exhibits should re- 
ceive uniform bronze tokens, accompanied by certificates or diplomas set 
ting forth the degree and character of the qualities for which the awards 
were given. If three sewing-machines were selected for commendation, 
the judges would not say that one was the best, another the second best, 


and the other the third best, but would give an award to one because of its 


adaptability to the whole range of domestic work, to another (of high cost) 
as working perfectly in cambiis, cloth, or leather, and to the third because, 
althouch less elfective than either of the others for their special purposes, 
it was sufficiently good for ordinary family use, and could be furnished at 


a price within the reach of very poor people. So, through the whole range 
of the Exhibition, and in every department, the good qualities of the se- 
lected exhibits were to be authoritatively deseribed, and this was supposed 
to constitute a value, especially for advertising purposes, far beyond the 
mere statement that an exhibit had received the ** first” prize—-no reasons 
being stated. 

At the meeting of the judges in May, when they received their instrue- 
tions, the director-general made an address concerning the system from 
\ the following is quoted : 


in} of the anonymous verdict of a jury, we have substituted the 
written o1 1 of a judge. On this basis awards will carry the weight 
aud guarantees due to individual personal character, ability, and attain- 
ments, and to this extent their reliability and value will be increased.” 


'wo hundred and fifty judges were selected, one-half of them foreign- 
ers, rece 


iving a compensati 


n of $1,000 each, the others Americans, receiving 
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Including the office expenses of U 
£300,600, 


$600 each. 1e Bureau, the judging cost 


the Commission about The svstem itself, and the work done 


under it, promised, up to the time of the separating of the groups, a very 


rts selected only for 


ory result. As a rule, the judges were expe } 





, and their work was faithfully done. The instructions per- 


mitted eich Group to place its standard of merit as high as it pleased, but 
’ 


required 


that everything which should come within this standard should 
receive an award. So far as we know, they were complied with in every 
case except that of the Group on the Fine Arts. This Group took it upon it- 


ie 


self to begin its work by deciding to award a cert: lals—to 


be divided, so many among oil paintings, so many among water-col 
One of rdities of it 

shown by the early developed fact that there were not m 

E 

number of medals for oil paintings assigned to her as many as the 

her works demanded. 


iin number of mee 


rs, 


so 


many among sculptures, ete. the absu s method was 


edals enough in 


or 
ie 


its scale to ** goaround.” 


land, for example, could not receive out of the 
limited 


rd 


Instead of increasing the number of 


Group not only had the right to do, but which under 


structions they were bound to do, they are said to have telegraphed 


merits of 


} 
ue 


awards, which t 
their in 
to the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, President of the Royal Academy, 
suggesting that, as the older academicians had already sufficient glory and 
reputation to give honor to our Exhibition rather than receive honor from 
it, they could well afford to allow the medals igned to England to be 
allotted among the younger and rising artisis, This arrangement was 

lonitord 


UCLOP Leu, 


with the result, presumably, that the awards in the English depart 


ment were given to the second-best paintings. To a certain extent the re- 


opening of the art awards remedied the injustice done, but the total action 
of this Group has resulted, so far as the fine-arts exhibits are concerned, in 

This was almost the 
t failure of 


a practical defeat of the intentions of the system. 
only instance of failure in its practical working, and this was : 
apprehension on the part of the judges of Group 27. 

There arose more recently, however, a danger which threatened the 
entire subversion of the plan of awards. This took the f of a 


he form scheme 


on the part of a few individual Commissioners to overturn the system to 
which all of the exhibitors were subjected, and under which ihe expensive 


corps of experts bad done their best for a just distribution of medals. At 
the cleventh hour—after the better members of the Commission had gone 
finally to their homes, and after the judges had dispersed to the four quar 
ters of the globe—these persons succeeded in r opening the whele jues- 
tion and in securing certain rulings, which, but for the firmness and the 
honest indignation of Gen. Walker, Chief of the Bureau of Awards, and 


of Mr. Goshorn, the Director-General, would have defeated the whole 
scheme. A resolution was even passed to the effect that the awards should 


he signed not by the judyes—as the exhibitors had been promised— 


executive oflicers of 


but by the 
the Exhibition. Happily this action has been rescinded, 


and the original scheme will be carried owt in 


its integrity. As an illustra- 
tion of the operations of this rump of the Commission we may take the 
ease of California wine (Group 4). This Group consisted of eighteen ex- 
perts detailed to examine animal and vegetable products. The judges on 
wines decided that the Californian product was not wine, or at least net 
such wine as could ke properly recommended for public consumption. 
Every effort was made and every influence was brought to bear to change 
their opinion, but in vain. The group more than once voted 
mously that this product was not worthy of an award. Influence with 
the judges being unavailing, it wes brought to bear on members of the 
Commission, several of whom set seriously to work to overturn the decision. 


Finally, the Italian member of the Group, an an 


unani- 


tiable gentleman, being ap- 
proached on the subject by individual Commissioners, and being made to 
believe that the request came from the Commission, that kindness should 
be shown to a rising American industry, signed a certificate giving a 
qualified commendation to this exhibit. These few Commissioners, ecting 
a ‘*Committee on Appeals,” hereupon gave an “award” to the wine. 
The next step was to do away with the necessity for signatures of the 
judges, and the rump passed a resolution that only officers of the Commis- 
sion should sign any awards. Good faith went to the winds ; and the inte- 


as 


resis of all worthy exhibitors and the honor and credit of all the judges 
must stand aside forthe ‘*influence” which had succeeded in ‘fixing 


things. 

We cite this as an illustration of the modus operandi of the whole fraud. 
Ilappily this action has been nullified, and the question of ‘‘appeals” has 
been limited to cases in which a new group of judges, strictly honorabie 
experts and largely members of the original Groups, will give a few awards 
to meritorious exhibits, which, owing to the wretchedly bad character of 


the speculation Catalogue, were overlooked at the original examination. 
Practically, the svstem is restored in its entircty, and the results of the 
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new American method of judging will be such as to commend it for future 
use, of the fine-arts a muddle, but this is 


we have pointed out, to the view which the judges in that Group 


The question ward remains a 
due, as 
took of their duties and not to any defect in the system. Such injustice as 
able to the 


failure of the Exeeut 


miserable character 


falls upon exhibitors will be mainly charg 
of 


the Catalogue, and te the ve Department of the 





» secure, immediately upon the entry of exhibits, or — the 
pace, a proper filling out of the information papers for the 
snidance of the judges. Indeed, the labors of these gentlemen were hile 


increased by the necessity of hunting through the Exhibition to find the 


exhibits which they were to examine. They were obliged to do a vast 
amount of routine work which could have been better ne and which 
should have been done, by the clerical force of the Commissio We men- 
i not by way of complaint, but rather as an itusteation of the 





s attending the of suck work by men unaccustomed 
With the 


uld receive better attention. 
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same ollicers to manage another Exhibition these 
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short and gioomy 


days of November 


untry a * ap! propriate to that form of intellectual excitement pro- 
duced by listening to lectures. There are, in most of the large towns of 
England and Se end: associations or institutions formed on the model of 


the Royal Institution kere. They call themselves Philosophical, or Literary, 


»t} 


or Scientific, or Mutual Improvement Associations, or by whatever nam they 


choose to take, and their object is the intellectual culture of the members 
The 
Both 
yearning for improvement, but the one has not the time to im- 
itself, and to They 


form themselves into an association ; they secure the names of some of the 


Without any exertion on the part of those who are to be cultivated. 


members consist to a large extent of shopkeepers and spinsters. 


classe sare 


prove the other does not know how about if. 


leading men in the town ‘for their honorary oflice-bearers, and they appoint 
for 
November and 


tive secretary to take care of them and cater 
sey start their association with ils meetings in 
There are always at hand men who have something 


wants ; and 


the winter 


an ac their 
tl 
months, to say, and 
wn audience. Some of these are men of estab- 
lished reputation in the world who are willing to give of their 
formati for the benefit of their fellow-countrymen and women, 
are young men with Parliamentary asp 
then 


’ 
sort who ti 


who are on the outlook for 
in- 

Others 
or bring 
itorical 
itisa 
Out 


stores of 
n f 


irations who wish to keep 
iselves before the public. Others, again, are of the regular or: 


ke to the platform as ducks take to water, and to whom 
nature to make public appearances at periodical intervals. 


: the secretary has no difficulty in 


} ~ 
asse 


of these several cli 
and the lecturers have no difficulty in securing audiences. 
turers happen to be men of 


whom they address. 


se uring lec turers, 

And if the lee- 
are not limited to th 
They speak to the whole Siahoie, 


Ont 


mark, their audiences 


° 


1 efforts of 


Edinburgh has long held a high reputation for successful this 
kind. The society there is an idle, but it is not a frivolous, society. It 
always in search of excitement, but for the most part the excitement sought 
after is not an unworthy excitement. No town of its size has produced so 
many eloquent preachers, and the people like the excitement of preaching 
The audiences both in the theatre and in the music-hall are remarkable for 
their critical and their appreciation of what Mr. 
Macready, in his Life, frequently speaks of the satisfaction he invariably ex- 
perienced when he appeared before an Edinburgh audience, and Miss 
lielen laucit, the tragedian (now Mrs. Theodore Martin), ith un- 
feigned pleasure of her professional visits to Edinburgh ; long after she 
had given up appearing on the metropolitan or on other 
stage, she used to give a series of her old Shaksperiar 
Edinburgh boards. 

As the Edinburgh 
provincial theatres, 
tution, 


is 


acumen is 


good, 


speaks w 
any provincial 


characters on the 


hich 


7 > ‘7 
the I hilos 


theatre has always held 
so its lecture-room, called 
to itself each year the ablest 
tinguished among those who employ this method of im 
to their countrymen. It has almost bee a fashi 
men, statesmen, scholars, experimentalists, philosophers, and travellers to 
the hall 
This year Mr. Froude, the historian 
an address on ‘* The Uses of 
as you know, has led an active life—for 
unusvially active life. Tarly in his career 
tiny shot student, he published a couple 


a place among 
phical Insti- 
and most dis- 
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among 
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address themselves to audiences assembled in 
Institution. 
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Philosophical 
, opened the annual course 
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a student and literary maa, an 
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*The Nemesis of Faith’ and ‘Shadows fi: the C 1 hese remarka 
books were recognized at once as works of genius p r} ips a somey t 
torted genius. But as years went on they were fors : ther 

before the world as the author of a history of Englan ! { wr ’ 
of a history of England, which at once made him a reputation sé { it 
of no living historian in this country. ‘There are odd twists ’ 
work, which are regarded as inseparable from his peculiar genius, and which 
excite the jealous wrath of his rival historian and unfriendiy eritie, Mr. Free- 
man; but these are more than counterbalanced by the fascination and witchery 
of a style which earries you over paradoxes and into labyrinths of ings ; 
special pleading in a way that cannot be resisted. Of late year has 
appeared once or twice on the bord tland of practical politics. Only last 
year he went out officially as commissioner to the south coast of Africa to 
settle certain colonial questions which had emerged, and wt i 

Colonial Secretary imagined could be cured by his p ea f 
troubles—federation. Since Mr. Froude’s return he | ! 

be fore the public His app e,in | bu was 

with some interest. The sa! itercsting « in t ( 

and the intellectual « s ly ind elsewhere had bee 

forward for some time to hear *) ehadtos t. | ! 
years past men’s thou ehts have boon h turned to questions af 

As wealth has accumulated in this country the desire toown | ‘ 
Those who held no ao of the own ! ore t} ( ma ] I t ( | ‘ 
become possessed with a longing to quire estates 1 \ V3 ie] 
and those who hold small estates long to make them larger efore tl 
days of railways, end before Lond ume the hu an now 
is, a shopkeeper ov tradesman in London never t of ¢ 
the town. Now the wealthy shopkeeper has his villa and his acre or tw f 
land within ten or twenty miles of London as aim of ! \ t 
is not the wealthy only whose atteni been turned towards the ac- 
quisition of land. Since Mr. John St M I d his d sin 
favor of a peasant proprecary the th has | ilar one with that 
class of men who like to hayt Sanding \ | » it widely 
ventilated. Agitators and itine rs | { I Lore ] 
topic to dilate upon before miscellancous audiences than the absorption ot 
land in a few hoe is, and the wr si \ Ss upon t 

and by tenants upon Iebor Ques ; tions re- 
garding trespass, questions ! tux : Y r 
county government, and qu s the 1 and 
duties of landowners and the p : i I been simmering 
and bubbling up to the sur rf » tim i All this ted an in- 
terest in the su t which Mr. F1 proposed t uss, People believed 
that his symp s and political leanings were w is and the 
feudal, or at least the historical, i AA ev expected i " Le l 
fairly and impartially with both sides of the qu : were thev di 
appointed. 

Mr. Froude did 1ot shirk his work. 1% k for } ent 
and the past condition of the Scilly Tsles, which he off t ( f ( - 
wall, and described what these islands were befere the | proprietor, } 
Aucustus Smith, bought them, and after he regenerated 1 They wer 
in all respects as bad as they could be. Their inhabitants were useless, idle 
loafers, existing on little holdings, and spending th t 1s ing 
and drinking. The land was net cultivated. There w ! ols, no 
houses suitable for human beings to live in, and no industries. Mr. Smith 
in one generation changed all that. He spent money freely upon houses, 
schools, and churches. He banished all the useless characters from his 
kingdom, and kept only the sober and industrious. He, though a radical, 
exercised a benevolent despotism over his people—did not allow them to 


sts, and well-being, and the 
paradise, y by 
the islands is more then 
Smith bought them. 
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do anything prej 








hot is that the Seilly now an earthly peopled oaly 


up 
a and the Value of 


before Mr 


ee . i — : 
irtuous and the well-to-d 


7 
imes higher than it was 





From this instance of what may be done by a benevolent but despotic 
landlord Mr. Froude appears to judge all others. He is favorable to the 
growth of large estates in the hands of one or two men. Large estates are 
always better managed than small estates. When you pass through a 
country possessed by one potentate you sce everything in good order, and 
your soul is filled with an air of } vy; when you pass through a country 
cut up into small possersiens ycu sce the gi roken down, the cot- 
tages squalid, the hedges : fo uutrimmed, and an absence of good 
schools, good churches, and sxch things as public opinion demands. In 
France smal! holdings answer. There are six millions of freeholders in 
France, and these freeholders turn a desert into a garden. But Frenchmen 
ean live only in France. whereas Englishmen | the whole globe for their 
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' ry R 
Vel t) \ r=, H y ‘si 3. 
i" ae hd ! ’ 4 1f__ 7 P 
] \¢ al 4 ‘ {] iv} > to re at ] aa ip N _— 
t 
i I ITOR ¢ il VAT 
P Iya] 1 
g I am not a little s wised eat the above s 
Y —r i : : 
SLE VE , ana L hoy tha mav be shortness ol m¢ 
} ’ f ; \ } ) } } " 
lack of t i ily feeh t has hitherto ¢ a 
r . <2. ! | ! , at: Socal er 
intercourse with , Which has led kim to ree mé indire tha false 
+ 7 } NE? } Vine } oft 
te it. | me refresh his mem iV recailung to him tl aiiernoon 
} { 1 , 14 i } } 9 Drastlan,) 
na ¢ ( October oe, 18,0, whi 1 | Spent at hi ] mein Portland 





Mount Rainier to Mount Pitt, daring which I gave 








him a detailed acco he ascent of the former mountain by Mr. Wil 
and myself on h of October, exactly a fortnight previous. He 
will remember that I then told him that we found the rope he had left 





ure of the ascent, strong enough in itself to support many 


Ltd i 


tons’ weight, but so insecurely fastened that upon shaki 








{ hole came down upon me, and that, winding it round my waist, I 
tool: it to the ton of the **« ney” and there tied it through a hole in the 




















mMianke ie a i 
expression of his « 
he states he lef 
with our inst I 
Toreover, t 
vhich we took t 
Stevens, but a k 
I repeat here the e ration T nace in at his idea of two 
independent crater he more recent 
( r which now f ugh and partly 
filled a larger « | 1 flanks, enclos- 
ing mi-cireular it is by ice and 
ow, het inion as to the 
ineter of either, which was only estimated by the « e by each of us, is not 
worthy of d ( 
Nop lar ec tof om » has ever been published. 
( rivuted to t [+f § e for March, 1 
I f Gla tioned by General Stevens, t 
ot, indeed, directly made that we “achieved” the summit, but I hard}; 
th t that we, with ni n years’ work in the Rocky Moun- 
tains mountain ascents had rs of daily occurrence, should be 
spected of describing what seen without acknowledging cur 
authority. In his trip General Stevens did not see the northeastern side 
of the mountain, but he nevertheless describes the White River glaciers, 
and in words strangely resembiing those used by me in the paper above 
mentioned. To be able to announce the aceomplishi 
rerous an ascent as that of Mount Rainier might 
‘natural pride” in one even less experienced in mountain climbi1 
General Stevens, Our announcement has been delayed in 





day finishing the survey then undertaken, which was rendered incomplete 
by the breaking of our harometers and by the advent of the winter en 
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Noy, 23, 1876] The Nation. 














a , — ed = = wantin mar bea) +7} nv 1) } ‘ } 
which drove us away, efter a month’s hard work, and before we had visited | tWO eminent scientific men, * Gecide on \ HSI Ol \ 
the northern and western slopes of the mountain. lies.” The fact that two il . mat 

Before closing let me, in a friendly way, correct certain technical inae- | be to him asign that he « ot settl 1] iv h 
curacies in G ‘al Stevens's article. The mountain is composed of | about it, but it is emphatically an opinion whieh he eught to kee 
trachyte, and has no basalt at all, although perhaps the dark color of some | himself. and not ene to announce vio ( Li 
of this rock might misiead a1 am I 1 General Stevens. | tory m } It positive cot ) 

+ lenin 1 “7 1 wat - {} 1 , dy - 7 +4 ° ° ° ’ ’ ’ . 
In regard to its drainage, there is no water flowing eastward from its slopes, jects by non-scientific men in their liin yould be 
either through the Wenass, or any other stream ; its most striking pecu- bat rch ? 
li : i : 2 f i" fi . Ol ScICnTLUE I ea il 
larity is tn i t that, even ‘OM Us eastern sk pes, 1t drains westware 
egy ps Seo : ieee -_ i II. Yes, he must, if he d not wish ’ 
through the White and Cowlitz Rivers into Puget Sound and the lower Co- . ) F 
nto absurd light. Let him console himsclt w 
lumbia River. id : 
san ss ss : . world waited tor the Coperni »S\ nn i | ‘ 
The subjoined topographieal sketch of the upper part of the mountain, a) 
a ae _ : . © oan 1; tha ] yee of chem } 
taken from my field note-book, tho roug’ y made in camp to illustrate | UO" nd th nce of ; 
HT. It must apply to all studies 1 ( 
The rule not to talk about things you dot 
a 
H ——. versal applieation Du tudies l ( ‘ ‘ 
Q =~, fieulty. A layman arguing with a the ’ 
~ \ \ a 


= AAA metaphysician about metaphysies, or with an | 
: WS) \ of history when he (the layman) has not tho 
- 2) i4e - still more, telling any of them to consider ] i f Lr 


. * ‘“‘eruelly treated,” is acting unreasonad!} 





ST ee Bea 2 IV. We believe, partly to entertain people and | 
} if “a them. In so far as they give accounts of the discussions 4 rin 
fi} / \ the scientific world, they are entertaining; in so far ast ( 
ak ‘| municate positive and ascertained results of research, they 
i\ f structive. Any scientific man who calls en a popular » 0 
\ \ act as a judge between the supporters of two conti tific 
hypotheses is so far forth playing the echarlatan.—Ep. Na 





the structure of the voleano, will show to one familiar with contours the —_——— 
general character of the summit, and the partial crater west of the main PoBERT CARTER & BROS. hare in press a small volume by P 


ene which misled General Stevens.—Very truly yours, S. F. Emons. McCosh entitled ‘The Develonment Hypothesis: 1 


New Yorg&, November 17, 1876. pai ‘ — 
' —Scribner, Armstrong & Co. make an ed | : ) 
TTT — a a cil dhe cial aaa cata _— on . olland’s ‘ Mistress of the Manse..——We have more than « t 
THE POSITION OF LAYMEN IN SCIENTIFIC ConTROovVERsIES, | Holland's * Mistress « 
rapid reproau tion in rman a; ' \ 


To tur Eprror or Tut Natron: 






































present day. A late cir cr. W . 2 | 
) you realize how discouraging are vour critieis f Mr. Henry’ } 
you realize how discouraging are your criticismsof Mr. Henry's | of * American Ilumorist n ten voiu . , Se . 
{ syy 7 ; 9 . 4 sw ¢ 66} +? ; ys cr ; rr } * y 4 1" 7 a | . 
I your last Issue? You say that he, ‘“‘being neither a biologist, | 'T, B. Aldrich, Artemas Ward, and Max Adeler: at ‘Ame 
nor microscopist, nor chemist, is not competent to say whether Huxley's | Novelists’ in five volumes. including If nry James, jr., 1 Bret 1 
. it, Dw wojan Yog} 7 +4 > Je Sawnale any, ear 2 9 « v7) Por . o. } ¢ 
essay on the * Puysical Basis of Life’ is ‘ weak and worthless,’ and that fo1 who is also honored with two volumes apart from « 
a similar reason he does not know whether the work in question was or was s] f these div \ t 
Lionel Deaie,” ete. Permit me, then, to ask l cefine Am } i 
“ieple 
1 faith : nnot the Am } - 
biologist, microscopist, or chemist ire he y published in book 
relative merits of conflicting scientifie state- of November, 18 t 
looking for truth ever decide upon which side ct itv in so . { 
e inclines to Huxley, he is told he is n one interested in hoy \ ( 
nent; and if he leans to Sir Lionel Beal } These maps we 1 ( 
tive than re | bE \ each ) 
il all scientists are fully agreed upon any one | statement of the ‘verification of probabilities ” predicted at 1 
point 7 date. If this last exhibit wes the m f the book that « 
t . 44} = 1) «6 . ee * rt . 7 , ’ y: ° 4 Y 
Ii]. Must the same rule apply toall “specialistic ” studies, suchas meta- | failed. for the discussion is in every e chaotic, because diff 
lhheeaie 1.5 eis} a sta » $$} - 4 ‘ . 
paysics, history in certain of its phases, theology, ete, ? of predictions are treated vuitat y—ln 1 for Noy- 
IV. If the unscientific man is incompetent fo iudve in such matters ] {Me Wi RS Pal ny y { rly 1] tion 
‘ run I ie! il 1z in INperens tO JUage mM Ich MAallers, } ember 4, ur. W. RK. SS. haiston annou es the eariy pubiliecalion oT \ 
why do scientist: condescend to become popu ] s,s then they | believes “v prove the b k ¢ written | ! f 
speak to audiences confessedly incompetent to gras» and weizh their rea- | ys it by an ] ishr Mr. D. Macke \\ ho hes sy 
sonings ? years in Ri t ft 11] 
Wiil you please give your opinion on these } your read many } ! Ivan Turgen to } mu of 
of whom, though neither scientists nor clergymen, see that your last strie- | Pyeet,ik my a new novel, dericting R f i ! 
tures apply to all their sto rational conclusion, Must 1 \ end than his ; brit 
leave as “open questions” all dk it of ours t rg eration of R Lt in due time, « ess, 
actual investigation ? RAGED R } we shall be able to read this in the F: h or in Engtish Dr. Draper's 
N:w Yore, November 16, 1£76. ‘Conflict between Science and Religion’ has met the e he ( revra- 
/ tion of the Index in the Madrid ¢ lon the pro 
f +y -Fy _ : vad d > . "OY ’ . 70) ; . “TT , : “= , 
[In speaking, September 14, of the newspaper practice of trving | scr st * quocumaue idiomate 
law cases in advance of the courts, we said: Chere are Gplbichs —The * Geneva Pamphlet ” on the Cuban question, published in an Eng- 


to be kept to one’s self, opinions to be stated modestly, and opinions | list nslation by the Appletons, proposes a new remedy for the Cuban 
to be promulgated as loudly as one ean.” This is as true of scienti- | tro.) s, with which, could it be carried out, we in this country should cer- 
fic as of legal matters, indeed more true. i tniniy have no fant to find. This isa semi independent colonial govern- 

I. A layman looking fer truth” cannot, in a dispute betwee: nt. free from the abns ! heve grown ott he present system. 
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Nation. 


I I f the pamphict would cot 
pl f } rie tion of military tribunals, 
‘ n, cmbargecs, and other cruel and un- 
nds ; an ex tive to be pointed by 
the ! hiv, with full power over the taxe ari, 
{ rtion of 1 ut for 
f Vv. That this plan, if carries t, would end 
one | ivgests, seer liardly pro- 
‘ troduced by the mether cou would, i 
ed the Cuban discontents, be likely to stimul \ 
tke Vv to Spain, rather than desire to throw off her 
pl pamphlet is said to have had a semi official origin ; but 
ran reforms as those proposed in it are seriously contemplated 
in have | ns of knowing. Whether, if contemplated, they 
| » another serious question. The right of the 
c Gove tito sque money out of Cuba, and the right of the 
i rotated ” officials to squeeze fortunes out of the Cubans, 
L tv 1 privileges of Iberian sovereignty ; and the aban- 
d tof thein ild be littl short of revolutionary. With regard to 
the writer of the pamphlet seems to be aware that the political 
difliculties presented are considered insuperable among intelligent Ameri- 
roa fhe pamphlet will be found to contain a good deal of information 
ont | f recent Cuban history, from the Cuban point of view. 
irdanapalus,” at Booth’s, is, it seems, to Le counted as one more 
ul lded to the triumphs of the realistic-spectacular drama. It has 
in ! ng for over a hundred nights, and has been * witnessed by three 
hundred thousand people.” It is a peculiarity of the realistie-spectacular 
mh that, like the proprietors of quite a different class.of entertain- 
ments, the claims he prefers to the support of the public are almost always 
certain to be of a distinctly moral nature ; and we are therefore net at all 
urprised to find our present benefactor assuring us that what he ealls his 
‘offering,” and what he might, considering the sad fate of the principal 
characters in the play, have called his burpt-offering, ** was subinitted with 
dl jit to that portion of the con munity who lelieve the theatre is 
d l, and its higher mission fulfilled, by making all its illustrations trath- 
ful, | tiful, and instructive.” We confess this seems to us to go pretty 
far Whe fallaey upon which the realistic reformers always proceed is that 
the ol of dramatie art is direct imitation. Actors know very well that 
t! ! true even of their part of the business, mimicry being but a poor 
pr f of the | ession of dramatie talent—some people would Say an 
indi n of its absence The same thing is true of the accessories— 
een cre ete., ete. It is not, as Lamb long ago pointed out, imi 
tation it suegestion that is wanted. The feeling of reality is given, 
whei ven at all, not by the chairs and tables and walls and doors and 
dres but by the acting, and the only effect that the pursuit of real- 
istie ef] has in the end is to call the attention of the spectator to the 
fact that afier all they ere unreal. In ** Sardanapalus ” there are two or 
three nical illustrations of this—one, for instance, in which while a 
yrnaee nf moon is rising in the background the lights behind the scene 
throw all the shadews towards the luminary instead of away from it. The 
atroduction of an Italian ballet with the Ninevese court as spectators is 
nother hit defeet in local color which might have been avoided. As ¢ 
spect ‘we cordially agree that **Sardanapalus” is a great success, but 
that it ha dignified * anything or fulfilled any ‘‘ higher mission,” we 
ai i} 

\ ! ndent sends us the following comment on ‘ Daniel De- 
ronda,’ which it has doubtless occurred to many readers of that novel to 
mak 

‘Why is it that George Eliot has not a word to say upon the cl 
relat of | hero to Christianity consequent upon his discovering 








thy 
himself to bea Jew ? Is her silence explained by the fact that Deronda, 
being identified with no form of belief, and having made no professions of 
au religious kind, passes from a mild scepticism or tolerance before the 
Church to an equally easy attitude in the synagogue ? It seems impossible 
{ Ipnose so earnest, conscientious, and devotional a nature indifferent to 
t , Lof religion in which he has grownup. He must inevitably regard 
( t ) f the greatest ficures in history, if not the greatest heiper of 
' |, in any event, a spiritual conflict seems unavoidable, unless, in- 
‘ he w Nathan, Deronda stands upon some elevated 
} m ill forms ef faith are seen blending beautifully ti P 
But how we to take so much for granted with regard to one so subtly 
: every other particular ? We should at least have fol- 

| i est an attempt to seek out and set in order Deronda’s situa- 
tion list tively Je wish and Christian aspects.” 

Vie Quarterly Magazine is in some respects’an experiment in 


\s its name denotes, it is not monthly : it « 


mua t 


Nun 


ver DOH 


ho serial tales, but each number has two complete stories, varying in length 


and strength from a flimsy sketch to an extended novel covering over a 
Upon 


ess rather than 


hund 


red of the two hundred and eighty pages of the magazine. 
these two works of fiction it has apparently relied for suc 
upon the half a dozen other articles, which have rarely risen in point of 
it 2 ro the Mayazine began 
y likely to increase the amenities of it added 

In thi 


1s 


mer bove the average of their class. Six months ag 
1] ert 


a venture har 





a new department—‘* Current Literature and Current Critici 


the leading } 


oks of the quarter are carefully considered by the editor, who 
onflicting 
criticisms of the leading literary journals—that is to say, the editor, C. J., 
tries the work and delivers a written opinion, and the coneurring or dis- 
Che object of all this 
is obviously to show the drift of current criticism, and as obviously its value 
depends en the skill and the honesty of the editor—whom we understand to 
be Mr. John Latouche, author of ‘ Travels in Portugal.’ In the October num- 
ber the department appears for the third time ; it fills more than a quarter 


subjoins to his own review cf « 


1- 


} { 
n i 


ach book extracts from the o 


senting opinions of the other judges are appended. 


of the magazine, and seems to be carefully and conscientiously done ; but the 


commingling of original eriticism, extracts from the work criticised, and 
quotations from half a dozen reviews, it 


It is likely to be of use chiefly to those who are willing to 


ives rather ‘*scre 


a 





& ppy ” look. 
‘eram ” in this 
way for the sake of appearing thoroughly familiar with the criticism of the 
hi Whether this class is large eneugh in England—a country where 
dining-out is a regular profession—to lend valuable support to the Vaya- 
iis country 


ur 





‘ne or Bot, we of course have no means of knowing, but in tl] 


the venture would be precarious. 


PS) 
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—In the year 1871. a commission was appointed to examine into the boun- 


daries and legal relations of Epping Forest in Essex, with a view to its dis- 
afforesting ; it beir 


anachronism, and no doubt is found an obstacle. 


1g quite near London, the existence of forest rights is an 
This commission has re- 
centiy made a preliminary report, giving the results of its enquiries thus 
far, but asking for an extension of time to prepare a complete report. This 
preliminary report is a pamphlet of seventy-one folio pages, besides a num- 
ber of elaborate maps. Forest law and forest rights still form a difficult 
portion of the history of legal rights, and this report, especially as illus- 
trated by the maps, will be found of great service in the study of them. 
The right of common within the forest, as disputed between the lords of 
manors and the commoners, forms the most important subject of controversy, 
and although its full discussion is reserved fer the final report, we have kere 
an instructive summary of the arguments on both sides. The maps are pe 
culiarly interesting, as showing the territorial relations of parishes and 
manors, and give—at least to an American—a more distinct notion of their 
divisions than it is generally easy to get. We will observe that most of the 
pages are made up of a list of the different parcels of enclosed waste, 
with their owners or lessees. 

—The readers of the fourth volume of Max Miiller’s ‘Chips’ will re- 
member that he gives, in an appendix to the article ‘* On the Migration of 
Fables,” an interesting account of the manner in which the Syriac version 
of the Panchatantra was lately discovered. This version has recently 
been published under the title: ‘Kalilag und Damnag. Alte syrische 
Uebersetzung des Indischen Tiirstenspiegels’ (Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1876.) 
It will be remembered that the Indian original of this famous collection of 
fables has been irrevocably lost, its place having been usurped by a later 
Sanskrit version, the Panchatantra. Before the former had been forgot- 
ten it had been translated into Pehlevi (531-579 A.D.), which translation 
the Arabic version of Almokaffa (d. 760) made familiar to Western Asia 
There was known to be in existence a very old Syriac trans- 
oo} 


Gl, 


and Europe. 
lation which was supposed to be made directly from the Indian origin 
and Miller thought that the work before us would, on examination, con- 
firm this supposition. It does not, however, but turns out to be merely a 
translation from the same Pehlevi version used by Almokaffa for his work, 
which it exceeds in accuracy and critical worth. Benfey, in his introduc- 
tion to the present translation, warmly says of it that ‘‘it is the oldest 
specimen preserved to our days of a work which, as translated into various 
lan 


one 


guages, has been more widely disseminated and has bad a greater in- 
fluence on the development of civilization any other work except the 
Bible.” 

—From Albert Lévy, 77 University Place, we have received the first 
number of what promises to be a curious book—M. Charles Garnier’s 
monograph of his own work, the rew Grand-Opera House at Paris. This 
gentleman had previously published a treatise of considerable interest upon 
the disposition, arrangement, and machinery of modern theatrical buildings. 
The present work may be expected to renew the consideration of these mxt- 
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vy and magnificent n 
consent, the best-planned end most perfectly appointed one that exists. — prevented accurate observations. Lady Franklin Bay w cpl | | 
The first number of the text may be oi fatory ; the rest of the two | found to terminate at a distance of 65 miles from its mouth, wit 
large octavo volumes of letter-press may be very different ; but what we | mountains and glacier filled vallevs to the westwarl.  Petermann Viord 
have before us is a curiosity of literature. The author avows hisintention to | was found to be blocked up with a low glacier, Smith Sound 
criticise his own building freely, to blame it and to praise it as if it were | explored from north to sou with the ex Haves 1 & 
not hisown. Without any apparent reason for the order adopted, he de- | dent’s Land has been fom »h no ¢ I \ 
votes the first chapter to the fagade, which he defend VI and admires | rich froma mountain 2,000 feet high sight land towards t ves 
h irtily, and fi is f: t with in a few cetai Lhe d ec! r to the extending t latitude 838 deg. T min. N \ iw \ 
gilding of the interior, which he shows to be less in quantity and cost than | 70 miles apart, no communication was estab 1till last March. ¢ 
had been alleged ; the third to the Foy »andsoon. Those per- | to the high latitude the winter was unusually leng and dark, thes 
sons who think the building pretentious ¢ cessful as an architectu- | been absent 142 days, and the cold was more intense than that ext { 
ral monument, however admirably contrived for a lyric theatre, will think | by any previous expedition. Captain Stephenson hoisted an At ‘ 
that th thor has too lofty an idea of his own work and its importance to | sign at Polaris Bay, and placed a brass tablet on Hall's grave 
the werld. But that is nataral, and no one will go to this book for color- —The scientific information derived from this exre 3 . 
less criticism, Ifa tobe filled with such | Ancient Eskimo remains were traced as far as lat. 81 deg. 52 min. N., from 
frank comments of the artist upon his productions, it may be that this very | which point they had probably crossed into Greenland. Six musk oxen \ 
odd style of disex sion will call attention to the lessons to be learned as no sho a the Alert's wint + oun rs, and fifty-four w t } rD ry 
other manner of writing would But it is to be h ped that this will « Bay. Ermine and owls were seen opposite thi 1).s on the Greeuland 
itself in a measure to practical details. Argumentation over the archi- | ast. The Alert’s came list shows that seven hares and ninety birds of 
tectural character of the building cannot aid the student much. It is lc 2hé€- | event kinds were shot, The binds certainly do not micrate bevon Hat. 82 
tre and net de monument which will interest him. We do rot speak of the 50 min. N. Very few seals were seen north of ( Union, and no beat 
"es and statuary ol independ nt ch ira ter ; with these this book can dovekies, or loons ever reach the Polar Sea, Amon the flora were the 
hardiy deal, because its illustrations do not include representations of them. axifrage, sorrel, and dwarf oak, and late in summer a few poppies v 
Moreover, in criticising work so independent of architectur im of ecal of cood quality wa 1 the D . 
s the paintings o jaudry or the sculpture arpeau ’ | 
ei me a ee ee ries ee eee The observations on the physies and meteorology of \ rions will 
of his own composition. Four albums of phot phs ar reat value when published. The cairns of the Polaris were 
eparate sale, and these are naturally devoted to decora a box chronometer by Nezus, New York s f ito] ' 
ls, such as the architectural engraver can hardly ‘alter an exposure of four winters, and has e been keen 
pintes of the work proper are to be one hundred in number, ; Bat { ' veil 
and it appears that the general plans and sections will Ls sued ‘ 
titi i ha Ca it } Sif 
plates, so that these, the most important parts of the work, w 
sufficiently lacge to be intelli ble, ; 
y Pen 3 } ! vilv been 
—The British Arctic Expedition, which left England in May, 1875, >} iund Boce Ard 
under the command of Captains Nares and Stephenson, has returned after Alfredo ‘I +¢ , 183 : 
an unsuccessful attempt to reach the Pole. The expedition encountered Phe translation does not seem to be very su 1. aud iss y attacked 
ice off Cape Sabine on July 30, and from this point to the north end of be an Bunclish writer in the ntons] be nae » Rina 
Robeson Channel they were constantly ‘rling with the ice, which was wha access Meccioll of « f y V Maglish, and a 
‘9 Closely packed that the channel by which the ships advanced very soon a ey Seek ar oe ee he hh ets sivinnniec ’ 
closed Behind them, The Dixewery wintered in a well-sheltered harbor on |. pie ae eh eee 
the north shore of Lady Franklin Bay, in latitude 81 deg. 44 min, N Tl meres isthe renielg 
j y; it le 81 deg. lin. N. Th a eee eee sit F 


























Alert, pushing onward, rounded the northeast point of Grant Land, but in- Vravelling to Naples, 
stead of finding a continuous coast-line extending 160 miles northward, as | are rendered: 
had been expected, Captain Nares found that he was on the border of ltido, 
extensive sea, with impenetrable ice on every side. Noharbor being obtain- ghier mex 
able, the ship was secured for the winter as far north as possible, in latitu — 
ow Oo wien MW. imate « shaitarmeo harriar af on D San oe af 
rd we — a oie Bn anaes ice. ; rik - of In a passage from ‘ h maile to quote a line from 
inhaing an “‘open rolar sea teeming with lite,” the ice was of unusual age Dante. which. in tho pla whet tatro l. is the heicht of 
and thickness, resembling, both in appearance and formation, low floaung | aheurdit 
icebergs rather than ordinary salt-water ice. It has now been termed th ™ 
‘Sea of Ancient Ice”—the Palwocrystic or Palecruic Sea—and a stranded 
mass of ice broken away from a floe has been termed a floeberg 3 
Further adv ince being inip ssible, all the energi of officers and in Italian 
men were eted to sledge work. Sledge parties were sent out 
to the north, cast, and west. <A party, headed by Commander Markham 
and Lieutenant Parr, made a gallant attempt to push northward. Th 
were absent from the ship 72 days, and on the 12th of May planted ; , : : 
the British flag in latitude 83 deg. 20 min. 26 sev. N., within 4g9 | *%¢ (ansiator has also tak stan nee ey Soe 
miles of the Pole. From this position there was land to | “9S the ongiaet, 2 Sees ie aaeay OF ee 
ihe northward, but the depth of the water was foun homs, | lialian blank-verse! 
The result of their labor is thought to prove the impracticability of travel- —In the Nation of April 22, 1875 (No. 512), we gave an account from 
ling over the Polar Sea to any great distance from In a Reici, of the pretended appearances of 
von Wrangell was correct in his opinion, that b rai In a recent num! 41) of the above-men 
be reached it is necessary to discover a continuous coast-line leading towards | tioned periodical, A. Schricker supplements his former account by an inc:- 
it. The coast-line to the westward of the A/ert was traced to a distance of | dent which took | about the same time as the other events therein 
220 miles by a party under the command of Lieutenant ‘ich. The ex- | described, and which illustrates very well one phase of the excitement—that 
eme point reached was in latitude 82 deg. 10 N. deliberate fraud took the place of honest self-delusion. <A girl 





1 
¢. 30 min. W., the coast-line being continueus from th ars old, named Johanna H.,. professed to have seen the Virgin 


ter quarters. The most northern land, Cape Columbia, is in latitude 83 | for which she was sharply reproved by her pastor, one of the few priests in 
deg. 7 min. N., longitude 70 deg. 80 min. W. The coast of Greenland was | the district who attempted to overcome the delusion. It became necessary 


explored by parties from the Discovery under Lieutenants Beaumont and | 1 mvinece him that there was some truth in it ; Johanna therefore de 





Rawson to a position in latitude 82 deg. 18 min. N., longitude 50 deg. 49 she was at early Mass the Virgin appeared to her and 
min. W., 70 miles northeast of Repuise Harbor. The land extended f which she was to give to the pastor. The book con- 
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- In a ehay the 2 revolutions in Japan the author explains 
! tical | ling—the sudden and almost blood- 
1. In the previ chay he traces the gov 
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» Was i te ruler anid \ jor- f; then fol- 
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] U ng t villi © Ss, an ! t ni tary his di- 
( \ 1 | ! trad lal, l af ti {j wars between the rival 
>i f i nud Minamoto, resulting in the ¢ tion of the formers, 
ice of S i Shogun, or : no, became he itary in the 
Ly v, this separation of the camp and the court was the 
¥ } totap ss of differeitiation in the development of 
which resulted, on the one hand, in the seclusion of the 
{i} ) l being, controlled by ministers in the inte: of the Sho 
’ ( »otherh lin the remarkab! in iatisin and the 
\ ila L till 1871 and 1868 respectivels 
‘ ; Oy ws that the lution which changed all t Ww iden 
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f \ vd iat rk within th npire ia pa ben the pre- 
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the aims of which 


had come to be the expulsion of the hated foreigner; thirdly, the revolution 


brought to the front and was guided by the best thinkers of Japan, many 






















ek 1 siw t n i of bringing their country into : 
- Cit ! \W . While these men flooded the coun 
Ml | nal t i translations on questions ef political economy, religion, 
to | ete, them who had become ministers broueht the Mikado into 
FP L with their ideas, an l the sovereign, aband o for ever his seclusion 
Ll of centuries, came forward and promised a government based on a delibe- 
rative : noly and upon public opinion. The next step was the abolition 
‘ of feudalism. |! [ la in, Tosa, and Hizen— 
liy l to resto i fiefs to r dait Ss were pow 
) resi ich a movement greater princes, the minis 
ters were determined to use the whole power of the state to destroy a systen 
which prevented all real progress, An edict called the daimios to Tokio to 
retire to private life, and foadalism was a thing of the past. 
rom a chapter entitled ‘* New Japan” we learn - 
ym tion of the country since the revolution. ‘The scenes Q 


‘e- | indeed startling contrasts to the past : railways and tel 














» | in European costume receiving ag address (and replying , 
merchants who stand in his presence ; the Government arresting a Peru- 
!- | vian ship loaded with Chinese coolies, and returning to their netive country 
ie victi f this worst form of slave-trade ; the elevation to citiz 

» | the eft, or social outeasts ; the establishment cf lezations and consi 

: 1: a thor ily-organized postal system; a successfully ex 
{ pod to vy piracy on the distant ‘ Lily ’ 
i that these are all acts proceeding from her than 
re n the people, and that, as such, they are of rea! 
t prog ;? Mr. Griflis, in answer, tells us of che press * passed 
x from the realm of experiment into that of an estite.’ At the time of his 
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new ment t manship of its m ( \ ny of | concerning these illustrations. But the few faults are thrown into the 
the Janan Mr t capitalizing t} : f tl ! nd shade by the real excellence of the book as aw 
] i the Governmen 3 it ce burden of 
! robility b gy them, in bonds, amounts eaual to from PORTUGA 
wie lla apnailbcesiin | WWE betiove th e is one country of | | yet been 
Lil m .% H 1 i 1 { y} ‘ - 1) a } f ¢ ‘ » | js 
leave an immense num of | litary 1 th 1 » | | litle sil alia sid AR, RE ee 
rit sibsis 7 wv al fa T ‘- 1a 1 H } 4 ‘ F 
the feudal system, an:l that too « vor { and in 
the in rited } wailce ¢ in labor, th ‘ rh to mal 1 : ; 
element of popul 1 But the Government has | to fear in t ‘ - 
tion than from the ultra-progressive men, that restless class of t! nt, 
the v Lo wh i it att on existing institutions are t \ 
more effective } " m } it stream of real procre t 1d its 
momentum to t i Large numb of Japar vouths | fou ' , ‘2 : 
i scattered th h the schools and universities of Europe and : . fitt 
‘23 they have been notedly among the ablest of the students, and 
wn a zeal in study that has brought many of them to the grave. 
I y have returned to Japan enthusiastic admirers of one or another , 
theory of Western government, religion, and society, to say nothing of ' = | 
those who have imbibed an admiration for Utopian ideas, The revolution hand wat af f 
¢ native periodical press bring all these zealot to . " 
‘ticles in the native newspapers are, at times, such as 
One, for instanee, advocates assassination of cor- 
rupt officials, placing this method above the right of rebellion as a correc- 
tive for bad government. But all this shows that the nation has the sap of \ ' 1 
youth and a strong vitality. The same causes that oe 
sionists also give to the nation real statesmen. W a 
great things from our ne: ; 
little Western governments have done t ple is shown ‘ 
very clearly by the inhuman bombardment of Kagosima, of th ble : , 
part played by our own and other ministers in the Simonoseki a and D ; 
the delay of our Congress over the proposition to return to Japan tho 
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money then wrung from her with no more reason than can be given by a 





bandit. While Mr. Griffis contributes his strong condemnation of t 


coes behind them to bring to licht th 


governmental sins, he 





USO, 
°: 


which are rooted in the selfishness and brutality almost habitually shown by 


part of an influential class of foreigners towards both the Ja 


Chinese. It seems high time that a change should be made in regard to 
the ex-territoriality clause. As it now stands there is little ch: rf 
native getting justice as against a forei¢r brute. 
The historical portion of the book contains a short but very interesting 
chapter on the various sects of Buddhism in Japan. Another, on Christi- 
ha 


anity 





nd foreigners, treats of the introduction of Christianity from 1542 
to 1637. We know what a foothold this religion took among that im- 
Che annals of the primitive church furnish no 


ole constancy, in the Coliseum or the Roman 






I 
na, that were not paralleled on the dvy river-beds an‘ exeeution-grounds 


of Japan.” And yet, as Mr. Griffis and all other writers state, that 
century of Christianity and foreign intercourse has left 
t Lt en 


abit of smoking 


apparent re ord of itse!f than the 





iin new and strange diseases—among them the vener 





also a name, the mention of which ** would bate the breath, and blanch the 
cheek, and smite with fear’ : ‘‘ that name was Christ.” Thus do the gods 


of one faith beeome the demons of another. 


The second part of the book, somewhat carelessly put together, 
is composed partly of the author’s personal narrative, and largely of 


chapters on various topics of interest connected with the life, games, 
and folk-lore of the people. A chapter on the position of woman 
is full of interest ; in it, and in other parts of the book, the author 
concedes to the maiden and matron of Japan a very important posi- 
tion from early times till now. Aside from his tributes to her moral 
and social worth, he shows that she has been the preserver of, and an 
important contributor to, the pure Japanese literature. The whole book 
bears evidenees of being the work of an intelligent and thoughtful observer, 
vho was determined to be impartial ; and it is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant contribution that has appeared with regard to Japan. Since we 
have done but slight justice to its real value, we shall dwell lightly on the 
less important defects. Prominent among these is the personal attitude 
assumed by the author in the preface, and the inexcusable reproduction of 
woodeuts from Aleock and others when there are such abundant native 


sources to draw from. It is as! 





cht compensation for this injustice to the 
buyer of an expensive book that the author has given some new information 
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can denv that he is a matchless writer euid ks. One « 
} a I i 1 I> re 
dispense with Murray when trav rin | ig ‘ 


Ituly than with *Childe Harold” Finally, only two oer three years ago we 


had the charming society of Lady Jac! in cur last visit to * Fair Lusi- 
tania,’ the particulars of 1 I \ Lit mptu yp | 
and illustrated volume of that name. Iler ladvship is the widow of th 
veteran diplomatist, Sir George Jackson, end so sister-in-law to Copenhagen 


! 
Jackson, of whom Madison made one ef the rocks of offence over which 


he stumbled into the war of 1812 with England. 





Portugal is a worthy little kingdom, with a better record than many 
bigger and more boastful communities. Her past is romantic, and her pre- 
sent most creditable. Three centuries ago or so she was the mistress of 





the seas, and might be compared, in extent of colonial possessions and 


} 





naval power, with England now—the » of the world at that time being 


considered—and much superior to her then. She led the way to India 





ye, and began the ruin of Venice as a commer- 
The Pope in the handsomest manner divided 
nd Portugal, bestowing the E 





‘rm hemisphere 





rn on the last. The only defect in 


**Notes on Portugal. By E.A.G.° Philadelphia: Catholic Publishing Com- 
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| itiated 1 offer by another | 
1 ! \ i in oct had i t 
l i? >fhh ) til | were ho | to 
| { t colonial clory P 1 
hb id 1s! * 
i t it fif vs ago 
i | { i it mi 
1} i yheofth 
n 1578, by Don S 
t i f 1 the desper ture of 
l i ' is disappearan f the 
? rm to } MN) I] 1 nthe 
| the } { t it he will yet appewr and 
! t a ! i } x igal in, or rathe 
i nies ; vy Pi I] id the revolution of 
Lok 1 | l | Dat Pe B urza to the throne ; 
t ! of Pombal, and the story of its fortunes 
th ral ! Liria da Gloria, 2 & romance 
1 the | ly ften do. Th ingdom, how- 
‘ has not | much behin | her bigger neighbors in her capacity for 
! vi! leht | vid in defying her creditors ; though, in jus- 
tt 1} tiiat hh ! md in this part! ular is much better than 
i Spain, aml the prospect of her return to financial virtue much 
ni lising than any her blustering neich can hold out, 
1g f Portugal, being the speech of so small a European po; 
1, has been p Lbv on the other side too much, as of little general 
int ud no ve to the student of literature. It has, how- 
th 1 , flexible, and abundant vocabul iry, more largely derived from 
t! than most of the Southern tongues. Indeed, it deserves Byron’s 
e et of ‘that soft bastard Latin” more than the Italian, and Camoen 
was not fa it in sivine t » hundred years ag> that, barring some cor- 
r i { fht pass for Latin : 
( » pouca corrupodo eré que he a Latina.” 
‘| ig) this is a little too stronz, any one knowing Litin would find 





difficulty in mastering Portucuese. and would be well repaid by 

ing the acquaintan of Camoens. To the outside world, even of 

raze literatura, Portugal isa land of one poe The ** Lusiad” is the 
poom of cosmopolitin fame, though there are not wanting Portugw 

:oflocal reputation. It is a work of great and various merit, and no! 

i place bosids t ther modern heroic poems. It was almost 

yafemporanevas will Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivere 1,” and is to our 

ich more en lining reading. If the **Jerasalem” may be com- 

! llongoint to— the ** Iliad,” the ** Lusiad” may be likened to 

‘Olyssey” for the liveliness of the deseriptions, the spirit of the narrative, 


which the gods of 
hy and in a truly Ca- 
Venus is the 


[ts machinery, in 
‘nristian hierar 
lightly say 


rs of the comic 


was of ASneas, 


irit, it must be allowed, s 


while Bacchus rescnts 


as she 


resi his intrusion upon his own ancient conquest of India. Mercury 
errands of old, and Jupiter sits umpire in the quarrels of his 
ren, and they all work together for the spread of Christianity and the 
of the Catholic Church, But forall this it is a fine pe m and eas} 
ny, Which all fine poems are not, and if Portugal be indeed a country 
ne great work, it is great enough to make a moderate literature in itself. 
\s to the little volume which has served as a text to this discourse, it is 


in its pretensions and does not fall short of what it pretends to do 

rht sketch of the history of Portugal, and a brief account 
present condition politically, industrially, financially, Por 
| The Cha:nber of Deput cs 
hundred dollars, and 


and socially. 


| has an excellent constitutional government. 


{by all men having an income of about one 


The Chamber of 


leputy must have an income of about five hundred. 
un hereditary body ia part, but with the incident of peerages for 
; but no one can take his seat by inheritance who has not an income of 
$2,500 and an academical degree. Excellent conditions ell. All 
religious f we protected, though of course Catholicism is the 
x 3 l manual will afford any one desirous of knowing 
Portugal the means of doing and will perhaps excite a 
kt thing more. The errors of the press are something 
We have scen nothing like it since the epie poem, in twenty-four 
led the ** Fredeniad,” by Dr Emmons, now unhappily: out of 
' iy «l pages of errata, the only one 
it * ok xiv., line 852, for blood read 


ati [Number 595 


that any printer could consent to allow such a speci- 


to go out to the public 








( ’s Holi Books.—* Amongst Machines’ (G. P. Putnam's Sons) 
L rath lvanced md course to the same author's *‘ Young Mechsi ie 
i ipposes read an age capable of translating Latin vi anl 
such an experi of machinery as to warrant the introduction of the 
‘ nmerin t md chapter. There is no orderly pro- 
1 the sim] lest forms, and the illustrations are too few to make 
Vs ri d in sh , the work only makes felt the need of a betier, 


» it has something to say about iron-smelting, wire-draw- 


ing, pen and pin and hair-pin making, wood-working and paper-making 


and printing machines, glass-makiag and other processes, it can hardly fail 


altogether to arouse interest or to impart profitable instruction. 


Mr. Bayard ge 1 his * Boys of Other Countries’ (Putnams), con- 


trives to tell a good dea! about Sweden, Iceland, and Egypt, and something 
about Russia and inset in five tales having boy heroes. ‘*The Young 
Serf” and ** Jon of Iceland” are imaginative types, but Jon at least seems 


® quite real character, and any child who reads about him will find him a 
t and inspiring ac 
lent in Mr, 
tt thin. ] } 24° P . +3 
with nothing of the novelette about them, serve a useful purpose as actual 


industry. ‘The book is in 


juaintance. The other boys are heroes each of a 


sinele inci Taylor’s experience as a traveller in many lands, and, 
examples of courage and address and cheerful 
every way wholesome and attractive. 
We cannot praise very highly Mrs. 
Brooks & Co 
of two children, aged twelve and ten years respectively. 


Monroe’s ‘ Story of Our C 
narrated with the 


ountry’ 


help or hindrance 
This makes moral- 
to fecl at 


ady with 


), Which is 


1 
(Link nW 0.1, 


izing easy, and shows the youthful reader exactly how he ought 
every stage f the discourse, since ** Will” or ** Lizzie ” 
Mrs. Columbus, 


f him that the effort now making to get bim canonized 


is always re 


the proper reflections. Monroe begins with and takes so 
a view ¢ 
enough. 


ic end is Washington’s first Presidency) 
Benedict Arnold, who has one of the twenty-eight chapters 
1? NM, M 

i. + ~e s 


very cenial 
tardy 


ning to end (t! 


No villain, indeed, is allowed upon the scene from 
until we come 
all to him- 
onroe is not abreast of the historical discussions of the past 
and retains alike the myth of Pocahontas’s rescue of Sinith and 
the little hatchet of the Father of his Country. Oglethorpe is of such small 
importance in her eyes that the colonization of Georgia is dismissed with 
The 


reason 


few vears, 


there is nothing very interesting to teil about if.” 
wrthless kind, and alt 
Higginson’s even with youngsters of ten 


the remark that 
illustrations are of the w yrether 
for this we 
and twelve. 

Very handsome, with its broad page, and large type, and plentiful illus- 
is ‘ Janet et ses Amis’ (D. Appleton & Co.), 2 medley of nursery 
and fables for the little beginner in French reading. The 
story of the Three Bears and that of Little Red Riding-hood are here re- 
lated among others, the latter with the merciful ending (denied our Eng- 
lish version), by which the little girl and her grandmother are rescued 
wolf’s belly. The drawings are the work of amateurs, but show 
skill, a refined taste, and a fair amount of originality, and any child will 
take delight in them. 


we Can see no 


ipplanting Mr 


1? 
rms 


trations, 


’ 
k, rhymes, 





alive 
from the 


Froebel. A biographical sketch, by Matilda H. Kriege. With 
(New York: E. Steiger. knows, 
of Kinderz The most striking feature of his life was 


Friedrich 
a portrait. 
the originator 
that he and his friends became possessed with so much enthusiasm for de- 
veloping their experiments that they allowed themselves to lapse pecuniarily 
into a sort of communism, at least to the extent of living together or inter- 
charngeably, or of leaving their affairs and schools to one another's care for 
indefinite periods, without any mutual accounts being recorded ; and this, 
too, for such a length of time as proves that their remarkable confidence 
was justified by faithfulness to the trust. This faithfulness is certainly a 
strong argument for the genuine value of the reform for which they labored, 
and toward which they have contributed data which future educators will 
adjust to existing conditions. 


\—l"roebel, as everybody was 


artens. 
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